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Chapter 5 

BMD Capabilities and the 
Strategic Balance 
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Chapter 6 

Crisis Stability, Arms Race Stability, 
and Arms Control Issues 

INTRODUCTION 
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Km. Although tl 



must deliver sufficient energy to a target 
rapidly enough to destroy it. 
• KM Assessment: Those targets that have 

tifled and distinguished from survivors. 
In addition, if it can be determined why 
a targeted warhead was not destroyed (in- 
correct pointing, for example), this infor- 
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e the usefulness of the 
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Description.— Unlike electromagnetic radi- 

of subatomic particles consist of bits of mat- 
ter. They can be protons, electrons, neutral 
atoms, heavy ions, or more exotic types. They 
are accelerated to velocities approaching the 
soeed of light by electric fields in particle 
3. Accelerators for diverse types of 



jsed for fundamental research 
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Interceptors could attain higher velocities 
using a developing technology: the electro- 
magnetic railgun. An intense magnetic field 
is used to impart large velocities to electrically 
conducting projectiles; the conductor can be 
formed by ionizing a substance which might 
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cause they could greatly extend the range of 
interceptors based in space. However, attain- 

tfle has left the gun requires accelerations hun- 
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length at which radars can operate has de- 
creased steadily as technology has progressed. 
More recently, advances in infrared technol- 
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frared wavelengths. At present, the wave- 



elogy— repeated observations of the si 



ferent physical principles— and it very likely 
will need high resolution sensors. Although de- 
coys which duplicate one particular observa- 
ble (radar cross section, temperature, sije, etc) 
of an actual warhead can be made relatively 


jects. On the one hand, the independence of 

ever, if earlier observations are used to en- 
hance later ones, instead of to replace them, 


tics simultaneously. If enough parameters are 
to he duplicated, in principle it will cost as 
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pie), putting the beam precisely on target may 
be more difficult than it would be for a laser. 
(Kill assessment for a neutral particle beam 
in the functional kill mode is correspondingly 
more difficult; see below.f The problem is les- 

wiii likely be wider than a laser beam and 
therefore will not need to be so accurately 
pointed. A possible method of detecting 
whether the beam has struck the target would 
be to look for secondary radiation emitted 
from the target object. This possibility is be- 
ing investigated. 
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